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crippled, weakened, or stricken with fatal diseases;
crops were neglected, or had only such care as could
be given them by old men and boys; trade lan-
guished; Indian depredations wrought further ruin
to life and property and kept the people continually
in alarm. Until 1814, reports of successive de-
feats, in both the East and West, had a depress-
ing influence and led to solemn speculation as to
whether the back country stood in danger of fall-
ing again under British dominion.

It was, therefore, with a very great sense of re-
lief that the West heard in 1815 that peace had
been concluded. At a stroke both the British
menace and the danger from the Indians were
removed; for although the redskins were still
numerous and discontented, their spirit of resist-
ance was broken. Never again was there a general
uprising against the whites; never again did the
Northwest witness even a local Indian war of any
degree of seriousness save Black Hawk's Rebellion
in 1832. Tecumseh manifestly realized before he
made his last stand at the Thames that the cause
of his people was forever lost.

For several years the unsettled conditions on the
frontiers had restrained any general migration
thither from the seaboard States. But within a